SEEING THE EMPIRE

them was a happy informal time. There was much give
and take in the matter of story-telling. If the reader
supposes that the Prince was required to make allow-
ances for the blunt, rough and ready ways of the Aus-
tralians, he is forgetting the Prince's everyday experiences
during the preceding years. He had met all sorts and
conditions and callings and in every kind of circum-
stance. He had learnt to look past the incidents and
accidents of a man's behaviour to his spirit and intention.
Well enough did he know that for singleness of purpose
and honest-to-goodness friendship there were no finer
types in the world than these men who had crossed the
world to fight in a European war. Even now there are
people living in England who apparently cannot bring
home to themselves the magnitude of that sacrifice.
The Prince was never in any doubt about it. Some
have remarked that he visited Australian Headquarters
to say "thank you for your services to England." That,
no doubt, was the bare motive. But in effect the visit
was more than an official recognition: it revealed the
deep sincerity of his own gratitude and the pleasure he
found in their company.

Coblenz was the Prince's next objective. There he
visited the American Army occupying the Rhine and
was received by General Dickman, whose guest he was.
The occasion was marked by a dinner, followed by
speeches and an impromptu concert by the soldiers.
The Officers' Club gave a ball at which the Prince
danced with some of the American nurses. The
ingenuous welcome he received from everybody per-
suaded him to change his plans and prolong his stay.
To such occasions as these he owed the extraordinary
harvest of hearty friendship which he was to gather
later in the United States. He then went on to present
colours to some of the Battalions of Guards Regiments
which the War had brought forth. One of these
engagements, near Cologne, brought him into touch
again with the Grenadier Guards. He gave the New